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NOTES. 


YN the early part of the week there was a reaction from an undue 

confidence in the President’s recovery. Those who had inter- 
preted the favorable bulletins to mean that he was out of danger or 
nearly so, were startled to hear of aslight access of his fever in the 
afternoon ; and this unfavorable symptom. was used by some of the 
newspaper people as a basis for the report that things were really much 
worse than the doctors in attendance were willing to admit. ' The situ- 
ation is one which almost every one has seen illustrated by his own 
experience. Those who take an interest at a distance in any person 
who is dangerously ill are liable to excesses of hope and fear, from 
which those who are in immediate attendance are exempt. They are 
almost sure to put extreme constructions upon the most carefully 
guarded language. They take any good news to mean that the danger 
is past ; and if it is followed by less favorable, they think this means 
the worst is to be feared. 


Mr. GARFIELD is very far from out of danger. He may die yet,— 
die two months hence, or ten months hence. And this present week re- 
presents the third crisis of his case,—a crisis watched with more anxiety 
by medical men than any other. This access of fever in the afternoon 
would have been a most ominous symptom if it had continued, which 
it did not. The succession of dangers through which he must pass is 
not ended. But the chances are in his favor, since he has got so far,— 
more heavily in his favor with every day. Of course he has lost 
strength since his injury. He has not been able to take much nourish- 
ment, or any exercise, which tells against a man of his constitution. 
There is every reason for hopefulness ; it is now the only sound and 
sensible attitude of mind towards the future. But the strongest hope- 
fulness must fall short of that certitude to which the public seem to in- 
cline. 


Arkansas and Kentucky have each had a day of Fasting and Prayer 
for the President’s recovery ; the Governors of other States, in response 
to an invitation which comes very appropriately from Mr. GARFIELD’s 
personal friend Gov. Foster of Ohio,—are discussing a Day of 
Thanksgiving for his recovery. We think the latter proposal prema- 
ture, and the former much more in place at the present moment. 


WE are requested to correct the statement, on the authority of 
Mr. Jerrerson Davis, that the Confederate troops, to whom he read 
the despatch announcing Mr. LiNcoLn’s death, cheered. The occur- 
ence is described by Mr. Davis as taking place in Charlotte, N. C., on 
the 18th of June, and he says, ‘‘a few only cheered, as was natural, at 
the news of the death of one they considered their most powerful foe.’’ 
Mr. Wo. J. YATEs, editor of the Charlotte Democrat, says: ‘Col. 
Wo. Jounston, of this city, is the gentleman who read the despatch 
to the assembled crowd, and we were standing within ten feet of him 
and Mr. Davis, and are certain that there was not the slightest cheer- 
ing or demonstration of any kind. We heard three or four gentlemen 
express regret in a low tone of voice, and noticed the very serious 
countenances of those who were standing around; for it was a very 
critical time with the citizens of this place, as it was then known that 
the Federal cavalry were just across Catawba River, near Tuckaseege 
Ford, about twelve miles from the city. That there was no cheering 
Co.. JoHNsToN and others well remember.’’ The despatch was read a 
second time, in the public square of the town, ‘‘when an individual in 
the crowd cried out: ‘Hurrah!’ which individual, we were after- 
wards informed, was a Federal spy who had entered the city the night 
before.’’ It gives us pleasure to make the correction. 


THE Post Office departments of the English and the American gov- 
ernments are enjoying management of exceptional excellence at the 
present time. The antecedents of their two heads present a curious 
contrast. Mr. Fawcett, when appointed, had had no executive expe- 
rience of any kind. He lost his sight in early life through the prema- 
ture discharge of a fowling-piece, and it was thought remarkable that 
he managed, by the help of his wife, to master political economy, and fit 
himself for a professorship at Cambridge. When he entered Parliiment 
he devoted himself to cultivating the neglected province of indian affairs 
and came to be récognized as an authority in all that relates to that 








great Empire. On one occasion the Hindoos addressed him in a pub- 
lic petition as the representative of India in Parliament. His appoint- 
ment as Postmaster-General was clearly an experiment of a novel kind; 
but he has brought to bear upon its duties all his knowledge of the 
general principles which underlie governmental method, and has ef- 
fected great improvements. He has to manage the public telegraph 
system as well, and here his difficulties are much greater, for this 
branch of the service is in a new and raw condition, destitute as yet of 
the traditional adjustments and easements which govern the arrangements 
of the Post Office. 

Mr. JAMES, on the other hand, comes to the general Post-Office 
after spending years in the successful administration of the largest 
local office. His appointment, unlike Mr. Fawcetr’s, was the 
least of an experiment of any selection for Mr. GaRFIELD’s cabinet. 
He is familiar with the service in all its details, and he is believed 
to cherish the ambition of making his place the stepping-stone to still 
higher distinctions. The first success would be to restore the depart- 
ment toa self-sustaining footing without crippling the service. We 
can afford to spend a few millions in the support of such an instrument 
of civilization as the National Post Office. We are not so poor that 
this economy need be much of an object. Yet if this great business, of 
which the Government claims a monopoly, can be managed so as to 
make its accounts balance without an appropriation, the result will be 
a bright feather in Mr. JAMEs’s cap. By cutting off the fraudulent Star 
routes, or diminishing the service on them to reasonable limits, he has 
effected a saving of nearly a million and a quarter a year, while the in- 
crease in the receipts from the sale of postage stamps, etc., is at the rate 
of a million and a half. How far this increase is due to anything Mr. 
James has done, we cannot say, but of course it will redound to his 
credit. But such changes as these are but the beginning of Post Office 
reform. Mr. Fawcerr is laboring to extend the influence of the English 
Post Officeas a promoter of national thrift ; our department has not made 
even a beginning in this direction. While even Canada has converted 
her every Post Office into a government savings bank, we have 
none. And for the one service beyond carrying letters, books and news- 
papers which the American Post Office does undertake, the charges are 
so absurdly high that few care to use it. A reduction in the rate of 
charges for Post Office money orders should be among Mr. JAMEs’s 
first reforms. 


THE situation at Albany has changed only through the rise of a 
serious disagreement between Mr. CoNKLING’s following and the Dem- 
ocrats. Hitherto they have been co-operating to the same end, to pre- 
vent the choice of two Senators by the Republican majority of the 
present legislature. They both hope to see the matter put off until the 
next legislature has been chosen, with the difference that the Democrats 
avow their purpose to secure an adjournment without an election, 
while only a few of the CoNKLING men dare vote for adjournment. 
Those few are the leaders who fear that the regular nominees cannot be 
kept very long from getting the seven or eight votes they need for 
their election. | The Democrats now threaten to stay away from the 
convention in sufficient numbers to give the administration men the 
majority of votes, unless Mr. ConKLING’s friends will vote with them 
for adjournment. They are naturally very tired of paying board bills 
in Albany to attend on the phases of a Republican quarrel, which seems 
likely at any minute to end in the election of two Republican Senators. 
Considerations of the highest party policy should induce them to carry 
out their threat. They are responsible for the failure to elect, and for 
the continuance of a war upon the present administration, at a time 
when no credit is to be gained by taking any share in that warfare. 
They are mistaken if they think they are helping to divide the Repub- 
lican party. That party, even in New York, ds they have abundant 
evidence, is not divided. It is a unit against the handful of machine 
leaders and politicians, who have rebelled against its clearly expressed 
purpose. Their indirect aid of those leaders is abringing odium upon 
the Democrats, without helping their cause in the least. 


Cotumsia College bids fair to be the first of the older institutions of 
learning, which shall throw open its doors to young women equally 
with young men. The University of Pennsylvania was the first which 
admitted women to any part of the regular instruction. As far back as 
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October, 1876, she matriculated young women among her special stu- 
dents ; and many of her friends hoped that this was the first step to the 
abolition of the monastic distinctions which have been inherited from 
the medieval universities. But their expectations have been disap- 
pointed, and now Columbia College, through President BARNARD, pro- 
mises to take the lead which our University has missed. Whatever 
objection may exist to co-education in country colleges, where the 
students form a society by themselves, these have no force as regards 
city colleges, whose students live in their own homes. Almost every 
large city has one or more institutions of the higher culture, to which its 
women might have access without necessitating any change in order or 
discipline. 

On yet another point Columbia College has been taking the 
lead. It has been felt by many that our colleges should do more 
for the political life of the country in a direct way. Many of our college 
graduates can explain the constitution of the Roman Comitia, but know 
nothing of that of their own government. They know the succession 
of the Czsars, but not that of the Presidents. They have no clear 
ideas of the evils which afflict our political life, or of the ways for their 
removal. Columbia’s School of Political Science, already copied in 
Michigan University, and about to be copied by Harvard, was the first 
step towards a correction of this evil. The new Wuarton School of 
Finance in the University of Pennsylvania aims at something of the 
same kind, while making economical science more prominent than in 
the other schools, and seeking to impart a special preparation for busi- 
ness life. 





THE Ohio Democrats have had their Convention. As we expected, 
Mr. JoHN W. Bookwa.Trr, of Springfield, isthe nominee for Governor. 
Mr. BooKWALTER is not much of a politician, but he isa man of wealth, 
who will contribute freely to the expenses of the campaign, and he is 
not unacceptable to a large body of Democratic voters, who have lost 
faith in the capacity of the regular leaders to lead them to anything but 
defeat. Such candidates as Mr. BisHop, Mr. Witiiams of Indiana, and 
Mr. BoOKWALTER, are the sort of men to rouse enthusiasm among voters 
whose help the Democrats need very badly. The platform is a very 
clever performance. There was not much room for criticism of the 
Republican party, but they have done their best. Some changes which 
the Republican Legislature made in the officials of the State Charities, 
are made to do duty in three several planks. The Convention declare 
for Civil-Service Reform in terms which can be interpreted to mean that 
the Democrats should have the offices and keep them too. Like the 
Republicans, they decline to pronounce in favor of Prohibition. But 
their Tariff plank is the best of all; it covers all the ground on both 
sides of the fence. ‘‘ A tariff should be for revenue, levied and adjusted 
in its details with a view to equity in the public burdens, and the en- 
couragement of productive industries without creating monopolies.’’ If 
Mr. Hurp and his friends are satisfied with that sort of a deliverance, 
they are easily satisfied. They have indeed all that the National Con- 
vention said except that fatal word ‘‘only,’’ and then they have this 
tremendous omission explained by clauses which commit the Democrats 
of Ohio to the doctrine of moderate Protection. It is time for Mr. 
HurpD and such as he to find room for themselves outside the Demo- 
cratic party. 


Nova Scotia was, of all the provinces of the Dominion, the hardest 
to bring into the confederation, and has shown the most disposition to 
cut loose again. It has been little benefitted by the adoption of a 
Protective Tariff, as its people are much engaged in trade and fishing, 
to the neglect of many of the fine natural resources of their peninsula. 
Elections in Nova Scotia are watched, therefore, with a good deal of 
apprehension by the Canadian ministry ; and it was with unusual grat- 
ification that they heard recently that two vacant constituencies in the 
Peninsula had returned Protectionist candidates. Newfoundland is not 
yet come into the Dominion, and has a low tariff for revenue, but finds 
it very difficult to enforce it on the eastern shore of the island. The 
treaty of 1762, by which the French ceded the island to the English, 
reserved to the French rights of fishery and of landing on this shore. 
These have been exercised ever since by the French, with some inter- 
ruptions, and indeed the shore has assumed something of the character 
of a French settlement protected by treaty provisions. It is in this 
community that resistance to the Newfoundland tariff has reached the 
height of open resistance, sanctioned it is said by the French naval 
authorities on the coast. There can be but one end to such a disturbance ; 
but the world will enjoy the spectacle of England bringing her diplo- 
matic and naval resources into action for the enforcement of a colonial 
tariff. 





Last year the Land League, in the interest of Irish unity, secured a 
complete cessation of the usual disturbances on the Twelfth of July. 
The Orangemen paraded and beat their drums, without a hand being 
raised to disturb their peace. But when the Catholic processions took 
place in August, they were attacked in many places,—notably Belfast, 
Lurgan and Dungannon, by the baser sort of Protestants. This put 
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an end to the efforts for a peace between the factions. And the cele- 
bration on Tuesday last was accompanied by the usual amount of riot 
and disturbance. 





WHEN the Irish Land bill was given to the world, the clauses which 
provided for government assistance to emigration were those which ex- 
cited the most general indignation. Every class of Irishmen, both 
those who had emigrated and those who had stayed at home, united in 
denouncing the plan, as meant to rid Ireland of her native population 
for the benefit of England and the landlords. They all knew what use 
would be made of such legislation. In ordinary times, when there is 
no Land League to the fore, the Irish landlord and his agent are 
socially omnipotent. Any degree of injustice they have chosen to in- 
flict has been met with submission, and emigration has been the means 
of clearing away the monuments of their unrighteousness. The only 
limit to the process has been the poverty of the people and the unwil- 
lingness of ‘‘ the Office’ to help more than a few of its evicters’ vic- 
tims on their way to America or Australia. But the new Land Bill 
proposes to relieve the landlord of this embarrassment, to take off his 
hands the ruins he has made, and to relieve his poor-rates, at national 
expense, of the burden he throws upon them. It is true that the au- 
chors of the bill expect it to effect a state of things in which eviction 
will all but cease. But in this expectation the Irish people do not 
share. They remember Dan O’CoNNELL’s boast about driving a coach 
and six horses through any act of Parliament, and they feel that this act 
is so complicated, and so much the product of ingenious compromises, 
as to offer special facilities for the passage of the legal coaches ‘‘ the 
Office ’’ will drive against its flimsy structure. The Home Rule mem- 
bers of the House have announced that they will use every means fur- 
nished by the rules of the House to resist the passage of the Emigration 
clauses ; they will be assisted by many of the Irish members who have 
supported other parts of the bill. If Ireland were an over-populated 
country, as some of our newspapers seem to assume, there would be 
some reason for a scheme of national emigration. But, in fact, the 
country is under-populated, except in a few western districts, whose 
people could find plenty of room in such counties as East and West 
Meath. And it is a country of decreasing population. Misgovernment 
is driving the Irish away fast enough, without these special facilities for 
flight. It is stripping the island of the young, vigorous and hopeful 
portion of its people, and leaving the decrepit, the infirm and the 
hopeless. 

We think it not improbable that the emigration clauses have an 
English purpose rather than an Irish one. The overflow of Ireland 
does not find its way only to the Colonies and America. It crowds the 
poor streets of the English cities and towns, seeking employment in 
those industries which the English have exterminated from Ireland. 
It overstocks the English labor-market, and breeds political discontent. 
It adds to the Liberal and Tory constituencies of the English boroughs 
a third constituency which cares nothing for ‘Toryism or tor Liberalism, 
and will vote against each in turn at the bidding of Irish leaders. 
This element, so disturbing to English politics and to the relations of 
labor to capital, can be assimilated but slowly to English standards ; 
and as fast as it is anglicized in the second or third generation, it is re- 
placed by a new flood from Ireland. To direct this flood away from 
England to other lands must seem to English statesmen, and especially to 
Liberal statesmen, a wise proceeding. It is the Liberals who suffer 
from any element which changes the ordinary drift of opinion in the 
boroughs, for on the boroughs they depend for their majorities. In the 
last election, the Irish were so angry at Lord Beaconsfield’s manifesto 
that they voted for the Liberals. In the next they will vote against 
every Liberal who has helped to send Micuaet Davirr to prison, and 
to pass the Coercion Acts. 


No sooner was British authority set up in the ‘Transvaal, than a 
great horde of land-grabbers rushed in to pre-empt lands under the au- 
thority of the English laws which govern such cases. The country 
papers of England and Ireland soon had spread advertisements of land 
companies, with great areas of this Naboth’s vineyard for sale, and a shoal 
of speculators hoped to make fortunes by the plunder of the new colony. 
But Mr.GLapsrTone disappointed all these bright expectations by hand- 
ing the Transvaal back to its true owners, and to the action of such laws 
as they had seen fit to enact. At once the land-grabbers began an out- 
cry against the surrender to the Boers, and christened themselves ‘‘ the 
loyal population of the Transvaal.’’ They have now sent a deputation 
to London, and Lord Salisbury has presided over a meeting held to give 
them a public reception, and to resolve that the maintenance of British 
supremacy is necessary to the peace of South Africa. As the Boers ac- 
knowledge British supremacy in all that relates to the natives, and as 
the chief disturbances of the peace with them are occurring in the Cape 
Colony, this resolution seems to be wanting in point. 


THE annual celebration of the capture of the Bastile, on Thursday, 
found the French Republic restored to something of the self-esteem which 
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is so indispensable to all Frenchmen. The annexation of Tunis in the 
face of English and Italian opposition, and even the present war against 
Tunisian resistance as focussed in Sfax, serve to remind the people that 
France has a grand military record, which not even the defeats of 
1870-71 can obliterate and dim. We had rather that the recurrence 
of the anniversary had been accompanied by new evidences of the 
growth of political rectitude in its power over French politics. But 
certainly France stands before the world as lowered in this respect since 
the last celebration of the national anniversary. 


THE Muscovite party, whom the new Czar has called to the control 
of his Empire, have many claims on our sympathy. They have faith 
in their country and in her own institutions. They wish to see an end 
to the false reforms begun by Peter ‘‘ the Great ’’ and continued by his 
successors. ‘They wish to break with the false doctrinaire liberalism, 
which would treat the Russian people to a parody of the British Con- 
stitution, without any reference to their distinctive character and their 
past history. And they are right in their contention that Nihilism has 
grown out of the skeptical and atheistical spirit, which has been im- 
ported into Russia from Western Europe. But they seem to us to be 
making the mistake of accepting Russia just as she is, without inaugura- 
ting those moderate and reasonable reforms which are needed for the 
happiness of the people. They are right in wanting no hortus siccus of 
Western institutions ; but wrong in refusing to develop larger repre- 
sentative and consultative bodies out of the local councils of immemo- 
rial antiquity. They are right in their desire to preserve Russian society 
and its distinctive usages ; but wrong in their purpose to perpetuate the 
land communism which makes the Russian peasant a poor drunken 
creature. They are right in insisting upon a more wholesome and con- 
servative culture of the youth of the Empire; but wrong in failing to 
see that this can be secured only by such a reform of the Church as 
will remove the gulf which sunders the intelligence of Russia from its 
religion. ‘They have done well to insist that Russian progress, to be real, 
must move on natural lines. But we fear they are very slightly disposed 
to move at all. 


OUR BLACK BONANZA. 


‘THE South is always last to find out her own real wealth and slow to 
use it when others show it to her. She spurned for generations our 
protective tariff, and had to learn by the hard lesson of war what a 
nation without mechanics or manufacturers amounts to. She dishonored 
white labor at home and sent her cotton up North to be manufactured, 
that she might buy it back with a Northern profit on it. When the war 
was over she rejected the fructifying stream of Northern immigration, 
the pick of the nation’s picked men, who as citizen soldiers had looked 
with astonished eyes on the rich soils and generous ores and neglected 
opportunities of the towns and States through which they campaigned. 
She drove back with insult the self-respecting, intelligent, discharged 
soldier looking for a new home, and got instead, by a kind of retributive 
judgment—the carpet bagger. To-day she is troubled about the negro’s 
political tastes, and does not yet see in him a wealth greater than ever 
was her cotton or sugar or tobacco. Atthis moment the negro is the 
black sceptre through which the South can rule the land, if there are in 
the South white brains strong enough or white hands skilful enough to 
hold up the sceptre. Just at present, the one thing which holds back this 
country in its wonderful career of development and prosperity and retards 
its progress is the want of labor. There are brains enough, and force 
enough, and nerve enough in the North and West to carry out all the thou- 
sand enterprises which constitute the ‘‘boom”’ of this day, and to plan 
out and achiev’ a thousand more, but the grand movement halts for want 
of labor. The supply has given out—the demand has exhausted it. 
In following out the line of our systematic researches into the resources 
and social conditions of the South, we have come on facts that astonished 
ourselves and will doubtless be a revelation to most of our readers. 
The South to-day controls the labor field of this land, and the power 
which enables her to hold that commanding position is the despised 
negro.. Under the crucial strain of the last two years our contractors 
and companies everywhere have been trying every possible expedient 
to find and hold the labor that they must have. They have tried the 
men of every race, creed and color, and with remarkable unanimity 
their judgment is settling down on the negro as the most available 
and desirable and economical for the rough work of railway con- 
struction, mining and tunnelling, i. e.—the foundation-labor. This 
is a judgment which has been established by fact, by the patient, 
silent experiment of years. In the course of inquiries we find 
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that large bodies of negroes from the South have been taken up to 
Pennsylvania and New York by contractors, worked there for months 
and returned to their plantation homes. Seven hundred negroes from 
around Staunton, Virginia, are now working in one company’s mines 
in Minnesota. A Pennsylvania contractor is now in Colorado nego- 
tiating with one of the most vigorous and prosperous railways there 
for a contract on which he expects to take out and work two thousand 
negroes from the far South. The engineer in charge of one of the largest 
engineering enterprises in Boston writes us, ‘‘ The negroes have saved us.’’ 
They carried these negroes up from Virginia, bringing them right across 
Castle Garden, and the immigrant ports of Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
Boston. Several Irish contractors have told us they prefer the negro as a 
laborer to their own countrymen as they are to be had now. A con- 
tractor who worked them largely in Canada says they stand the 
rigorous winter there better than the average imported labor from 
Europe. 


While the negro may not have the physical stamina of some of the 
hardier races, he has moral qualifications as t laborer which bring the 
results of his labor up to their level. He is patient, steady, faithful if 
well treated, and trusting. He does not waste his force in strikes or 
sprees, and his saints’ days do not seriously encroach on the volume of 
the calendar. The hardy field negro of Georgia and Mississippi, too, is 
something very different from the housed and enervated negro of the 
North. Now, this being the quality of this labor, see for a moment the 
quantity, and how securely the South holds the market for its 
supply against the world. All the public improvements of our 
country for this century—our canals—our railways, our huge piles 
of masonry—have been achieved by Irish labor. But in our 
Southern States there is a black Ireland, greater in its wealth of 
sinew and muscle than the Green Isle. The population of Ireland, 
by the census of 1881 (all classes, nobility, gentry and traders, included), 
is but 5,159,489, and diminishing. ‘The black population of the United 
States (almost exclusively,a labor class,) by the census of 1880 was 
6,577,497, and increasing. Here isa new Ireland at our very doors— 
with no sea to cross between it and the boon of work—and with appa- 
rently indefinite possibilities of development. During the decade of 
1870-1880, the ratio of increase of the colored population of the 
United States was 34.78 per cent., a percentage greater than that of the 
white race with all its artificial increment by immigration. 

And having this excellent quality and this generous supply of labor, 
the South is still further favored in being able, by causes outside of her- 
self, to securely hold the market for some time to come against the world. 
The cost of the ocean passage—$30 at least—operates as a protec- 
tive tariff in favor of the Southern negro against all outside comers. It 
is equivalent to an import duty of $30 per head on every European 
laborer. Further, the labor field of the world,—or that portion of it rather 
on which we can draw—is much more limited and restricted than is com- 
monly supposed. 

Ireland, reduced within the living generation from over 8,000,000 
of population to 5,000,000, is practically exhausted. There is no Rus- 
sian emigration as yet, the excellent but small Mennonite stream being 
really German, and having now ceased. The North Italian has admira- 
ble physical and moral qualifications as a laborer, but he is too poor to 
move himself, and he has not yet heard the glad evangel of the New 
World. The Frenchman does not migrate. English labor is stolid, 
sullen, does not assimilate itself to our conditions, and consequently 
does riot flow to our shores. Germany has thrown a military cordon 
around her entire frontier to pen up the whole population, in the camp 
they now call a country, in the Fatherland. | The Swedes and Norwe- 
gians are not an appreciable quantity ; the few thousands of them that 
have recently come over have been very conspicuous by reason of their 
sterling worth, but the entire population of the two countries does not 
equal that of New York and New Jersey. Short of China, the. labor 
field of the world, for us, at the present moment is barren and limited. 
This is the South’s great opportunity. Labor, the foundation of 
all values, is her staple. The negro, an economic burden under 
slavery, under freedom has become her chiefest treasure. He 
has succeeded to the throne of cotton. And just in this 
fact lies the danger that the leadership of the South will not 
rise to the new situation. The negro is the stone which the 
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builders have always persistently rejected in the South. They might 
have made him the corner-stone of a sure political supremacy. They 
can now make him the foundation of social supremacy and advance- 
ment. Will they? The South at this moment, favored of 
God, has all the material elements of future and near impend- 
ing empire in greater abundance and wealth than any section of 
this land or of any other. She has raw materials, fertile soils, untold 
ores and mines, coals, vast undeveloped regions, ready means of 
transportation, AND LABOR. 
Can she fuse them? The flux is brains. 


REPUBLICAN ACTION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


UT of nearly four hundred and fifty thousand Republican voters in 
Pennsylvania, at the election of 1880, the number of those was 
comparatively small who did not cast into the box with their ballot a 
desire for the elevation both of political methods and political results. 
They had happily been afforded in the candidature of General Garfield 
the consistent and natural opportunity for expressing such a desire. 
His selection, avoiding dangers and delusions on the right hand and on 
the left, had meant, as it continues to mean, a specific and particular 
conviction inthe public mind upon questions of national policy. It had, 
and it has, all the positive energy and force of a movement growing 
naturally out of great exigencies and applyi ing to them a reasonable and 
an effective remedy. Such a force is not easily spent. It continues 
most certainly while its occasion and need continue. 

Applying these facts to the existing situation in Pennsylvania, we 
are able to see in it much more than ordinary importance and signifi- 
cance. The lights of 1880 are projected upon the pathway of 1881. 
What was begun in the needs of Republican Reform must continue for 
theiraccount. The experiences of the Presidential year, supplemented 
by that at Harrisburg in the Senatorial struggle, must do us service in 
their fullest degree by aiding the performance of the newand addi- 
tional duties that lie just ahead. ‘There is no actual pause in the move- 
ment of public affairs, and there can be no ceasing of effort to secure 
in it the best and most beneficent resulis. 

The operations of the present year in Pennsylvania, not highly im- 
portant in themselves, will be valuable for the indications they must 
give as to the future of the Republican cause in the State. We shall 
see whether any longer the new wine of a progressive purpose is to be 
confined in the old and mouldy bottles of a vicious management. 
The great revolt against machine control and machine methods, so 
strong and so earnest that it could not be put down either at Harrisburg 
in February or at Chicago in June, signified more than a temporary and 
spasmodic action ; now, it is to be seen how far it will usefully go in the 
further amendment of the Republican record. There is but one offi- 
cer to be chosen, this year, and he for a place of comparatively small 
influence. The State Treasurer is a ministerial agent of the Common- 
wealth only, with the simple duty of honestly and faithfully discharging 
the functions that belong to his place. He originates no policy, he di- 
rects no great movements, he has but few subordinates. | Whether he 
be of one party or another is in itself of little consequence, if he possess 
the one qualification of capability, and the recommendation of integrity. 

But none the less the political work of the year affords fresh oppor- 
tunity and presents fresh duty to the Republicans of Pennsylvania. To 
the four hundred thousand voters who desire enfranchisement from ma- 
chine dictation, and who demand a return to the first principles of asso- 
ciation for political effect, the opportunity comes to reiterate the ex- 
pressions of 1880. This is nota contest fraught with great consequences, 
but it is another presentation of the questions that were answered so 
distinctly a yearago. Either the masses of the party, associated by 
their purpose of reform, must show their strength again, and according 
to the demands of the time, or they will find themselves as in the past, 
stripped of their sovereignty, and driven in the triumphal procession of 
managers who value them for their votes only. The same fetters that 
were forged for the State Convention of last year, and which it would not 
yield to, as subsequent events proved, will be provided for the Conven- 
tion now, if it shall show itself more submissive. Little renown as there 
may be to win in the control of a body which has only to nominate a 
State Treasurer, compared with that which might be acquired in the 
capture of the Convention that would make or unmake Presidents of 
the United States, it must be comprehended that the machinery which 
works for the one is just as useful for the other. The men who pull 
wires are ready to pull at any time; the men who ‘‘ set up things’’ 
know no fatigue. Those who make delegates and fix delegations, who 
count in and count out, who personate in the caucus, and falsify in the 
ballot, are men who are ever ready for work. 


Possibly it may prove that the action of 1881 in the Republican | 


party of Pennsylvania will be an experimental and tentative, rather 
than a precisely defined and conclusive campaign. 
this the people themselves and the leaders who have their confidence 
must presently judge. The Convention is called to meet at Harrishurg 





early in September. The time is less than sixty days distant, and after 
that the canvass before election will have but sixty days more. What- 
ever is to be done at all is to be done soon. If there is a purpose to 
show again the strong resolve of last year it must not be too tardy in 
manifesting itself. 


RESULTS OF THE PROTECTIVE POLICY. 


NDUSTRIES of the most important character, whose production 
reaches the value of millions of dollars yearly in each case, exist 
now in the United States as the result of the protective policy of the 
last twenty years. It would not have been possible to develop the 
natural resources of the country otherwise than by establishing that 
policy, or even to provide the appliances to place its vast supplies of 
food at the service of the suffering nations of Europe. As a country 
symmetrically developed and self-supplying with all the important pro- 
ducts of industry, the United States have become rich almost beyond 
comparison, if we measure riches by the comfort and ease of all classes, 
and by the rewards of labor in every pursuit. This very condition of 
ease and this general success render our market the best to sell in, and 
open us to competition from countries long practised in destructive 
rivalry for the lowest prices, and in the oppression of labor. We can- 
not afford the attempt to level down to the lot of those who live so 
differently on the other side of the water ; it would create a revolution 
to seriously enter on the attempt, and it would not in the end be ac- 
complished. 

Taking the Ninth Census for some very imperfect illustrations,—the 
Tenth would be far more decisive in its contrast—the following are 
the values of manufactures chiefly built up under the defensive policy 
during less than ten years, comparing 1860 with 1870, and representing 
articles which it was fora long time the practice to import, and the 
general belief that they could be imported cheaper than they could be 
made in this country. A comparison would be extremely valuable if it 
could be definitely made for the entire period of twenty years, and as 
aati best t substitute for what is wanting; * we add a few estimates for 1880. 


" (eatimated,) 1880. 


As to the policy of 





1860. "1870. 

Bags and Bagging, $1,859,206 $12,769,343 $20,0c0,000 
Belting and Hose, 1,481,750 4,558,046 7,006,000 
Brass Mfres., - ‘ 2,043,754 8,590,722 12,000,000 
Carpets, . P : : 7,860, 341 21,761,573 35,000,0Cc0 
Copper, rolled, etc. bs : 8,144,228 38,547,857 50.000,000 
Cotton Mfres., general, 107,337:783 168,457,353 300,000,000 
Cutlery and Edge Tools, 1,366,225 11,105,340 20,000,000 
Drugs and Chemicals, . 4,860,741 19,417,194 30,000,000 
Dyeing and Bleaching, 3,967,819 58,571,493 65,000,000 
Glass, cut, plate and stained, : — 1,123,605 4,0C0,000: 
Glass-wares, e 8,7755155 14,390,949 20,000,000 
Hardwares, . 10,903, 100 22,257,329 35,000,000 
Hosiery and Knit ‘Goods, 7,280,606 18,411,564 28,000,000 
India Rubber Mfres., 5,642,740 14,560,700 20,000,000 
Iron and Mfres. of Iron, 94,045,452 347,471, 694 450,000,C00 
Steel and M'res. of Steel, 1,879,840 12,538.979 50,000,000 
Silk Mfres., , 6,589,171 12,739,362 40,950,000 
Woolen Goois, 62,005,217 155,974,122 300,000,c00 

3,701,378 ere 


Worsted ee: 22 oP 331 


The aii sail. of course, are — for 1880, for which we have 
but a single item, that of silk, as yet determined positively. But it is 
impossible to stop with 1870, ‘and it is also reasonable to estimate, as is 
done above, for industries whose progress has been most «remarkable 
during the last decade, and whose general condition is known. 

These are but imperfect illustrations of the industrial revolution that 
has changed the whole social and material condition of the people. It 
is a vast system of development, representing the resources of the coun- 
try as much as its agriculture or its mining. In every possible relation 
of these industries they have been of the greatest benefit to every class 
and every interest. Localities where new manufactures have been estab- 
lished, especially in the West, have increased in wealth at a rate never 
equalled elsewhere, securi ng better markets and better prices for agri- 
cultural products, and infusing | new energy into every other pursuit. 
Prejudices created by the enemies of the country, who merely wished to 
continue to plunder it through an exhausting and wasteful foreign trade, 
have disappeared from many parts, even of the West, and in the South- 
ern States entirely new views of the common interest in the develop- 
ment of manufactures are making rapid progress. 

This recent movement in the cotton planting states is more impor- 
tant than the general public suppose, and it deserves attention as an 
agency for checking any future epidemic of free trade agitation. South 
Carolina and Georgia at the present time abound in successful cotton 
factories, and the advantages resulting from their establishment are so. 
many and so great that they are spreading to every other State in the 
South, and are equally successful in Mississippi and Louisiana. The 
coming Cotton Exposition at Atlanta will stimulate these indus- 
tries and show how easily a great success can be attained by the Southern 
people themselves. Though originally intended to illustrate the culti- 
vation of cotton rather than its manufacture, it has aiready become as 
much an occasion of manufactured exhibits as of raw mate’ials. 
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LITERATURE. 
DIMAN’S « THEISTIC ARGUMENT” 


NYONE who peruses this book carefully —we might say anyone who even glances 
at this book (The Theistic Argument as Affected by Recent Theories—J. Lewis 
Diman, D. D.) will join sincerely with us in regretting the decease of its gifted author, 
and approve the eulogy passed upon his work by its judicious editor, Professor George 
P. Fisher, of New Haven, when he says: “It will be found to be distinguished from 
most of the recent publications on the subject by its freedom from technical knowledge 
and by the luminous treatment which is fitted to commend it to the favor of thoughtful 
persons not specially addicted to metaphysical reading. It is marked by the elevation 
and grace which, as they were part and parcel of the author’s mind, could not fail to 
enter into all the productions of his pen. The discussion is conducted throughout with 
absolute candor. Nowhere is there an attempt to forestall the judgment of the reader 
by raising a prejudice against an opinion that is to be controverted. The doctrines 
and the reasoning of adversaries are fully, and even forcibly stated. | Vituperatio. is 
never substituted for evidence. Nothing in the way of evidence that deserves con- 
sideration is passed by. The entire field suggested by the theme is traversed.” 
The two characteristics—not always existing, we regret to say, in such works—which 
will most attract the impartial reader are those of clearness and of absolute probity and 
courtesy towards an antagonist, while there is a conscientious and successful attempt 
to keep abreast of the book-making times which cannot be too highly commended. 

In its original form this book was a series of lectures delivered at the well-known 
Lowell Institute, in Boston. Its comprehensiveness may be inferred from an enumera- 
tion of the subjects to which those lectures were devoted—Present Aspects of the Prob- 
lem, The Relativity of Knowledge, Cause and Force, The Argument from Order, The 
Argument from Design, Evolution and Final Cause, Immanent Finality, Conscience 
His‘ory and a Moral Purpose, Personality and the 
Theism. | his 


and a Moral Order, 
Infinite, The Alternative Theories, The 
comprehensiveness makes most difficult the undertaking, within such restricted 
limits as those of this review, to give an adequate idea of the 
spirit and style in which Dr. Diman’s work was conceived and executed. It will, per- 
haps, be best to select for brief analysis and consideration the sections whose topics are 
most widely debated at the present time. The doctrine of Evolution, Dr. Diman 
soundly observes, sums up and comprehends the speculative movement of our age—is 
the characteristic form in which the thought of the age has shaped itself, having now 
As he expresses it, 


Inferences from 


a wide acceptance and winning a wider acceptance day by day. 
the principle of Evolution is this—*“ that nothing in nature is produced in a complete 
or finished form, but, on the contrary, everything commences in a rudimentary state, 
and by a slow succession, through modifications slight in degree but infinite in number, 
it at last appears in its final determinate form, then again, by a reversing of the process, 
to be carried back to its original condition.” Aside from the extremely abstract 
form into which it has been cast by Herbert Spencer, the doctrine contains nothing 


new, as the idea may certainly be traced back to Leibnitz, though he had no idea of | 


employing it to weaken our conception of a divine agency in nature, simply opposing 
it to the doctrine of special creation and of a constant divine interference in mundane 
affairs. That there is any universal law of Evolution or dissolution, and that one is 
united with the other by a mystic rhythmic harmony, isa doctrine destitute as yet of any 
scientific proof. Evolution remains still an Evolution out of something. “Far back 
as we may go, we cannot go back so far that we do not encounter existence, in how- 
ever simple and homogeneous a form.” The existence of the original matter to be 
evolved is a fact which must be assumed, Unless recourse is had to the fanciful theory 
of rhythmic evolution and dissolution, we are driven to assume that the visibie universe 
had a beginnirg in time. At this point evolution began, and for all that existed up to 
this point, Evolution does not account. 
Physical science has not demonstrated, cannot demonstrate, 


In this sense, it does not conflict with the idea 
of an intelligent cause. 
indeed, beyond doubt, that matter is absolutely incapable of increase or diminution, 
creation or annihilation ; it simply affirms that matter cannot be destroyed by any 
methods known to man, and is not destroyed by ~ any processes revealed 
in nature. Any theory of Evolution which includes as a 
matter is eternal is a theory that Science will not recognize. _As little can Evolution 
Evolution is not the blind working of mechanical forces, 


premise that 


be rested on mere force, 
“ Its order, its harmony, its constant progress from a lower to a higher state, cannot be 
accounted for on such a theory. We have the favorable conditions as a part of the 
These favorable conditions are ever varying ; they result from intricate com- 
We have in all this more than the idea of intelligent 


process. 
binations of invariable forces. 
cause ; we have an ever-acting cause; hence Evolution, instead of pushing far back the 
transcendental ground of being, reveals that ground as a present source of phenomena 
that surround us at every stage of our progress. Evolution could not go on without 
the constant action of this ever present cause. Evolution, then, is simply a method by 
which the Supreme Cause acts.’”’ Evolution, in any sense in which the doctrine can 
lay claim to a scientific footing, relates simply to the operation of second causes—is 
purely a hypothesis of natural science and as such has nothing to do with supernatural 
problems—neither. affirms nor denies a divine agency in the operations of nature. But 
though it confirms instead of denying the proof of intelligent cause, does it not render 
irrational and needless the conception of final cause? There is nothing in human 
experience which would lead to such a conclusion. in its idea Evolution does not 
only not exclude final cause, but seems naturally to imply it, Evolution being simply 
development, and development implying tendency toward an end. Its theory, instead 
of rendering the notion of final cause absurd, leads to a grander and more impressive 

Nor does it contain aught rendering the hypothesis of final 
The reader, it may be said, will find particularly interesting the 


conception of finality. 
cause unnecessary. 





part of the book (pp. 187-200) in which Dr, Diman passes under review the special 
forms which the theory has assumed. 

Let us, however, pass on to the concluding section, in which our author, it need 
scarcely be said, earnestly disclaims any interpretation of his position which declares 
that there is, or can be, any antagonism between science and religion. ‘ Deducing 
my inferences,” he says, “ both from the facts of the external world as they are made 
clearly manifest to unbiassed observation, and from the less evident, but not less real 
and more impressive, facts of the inner world of consciousness and moral action, in 
which we come nearest the mysterious source of energy, of volition, of life, I reached 
the conclusion that the most rational explanation that can be given of our uuiverse, 
with all its varied manifestations, both of matter and of mind, is the explanation which 
recognizes a being of infinite wisdom and power, in whose will all existence had its 
origin. { have not Claimed that this infinite being can be more than imperfectly re- 
cognized by the limited intellect of man; nor have I claimed that the existence even 
of this being can be demonstrated as we demonstrate the abstract truths ofscience. I 
have only claimed that’the universe, as a great fact, demands a rational explanation, 


| and that the most rational explanation that can possibly be given is that furnished in 


| 
} 





the conception of such a being. In this conclusion reason rests, and refuses to rest 
short of any other.” It is not implied that the conclusion thus reached, simply as a 
rational inference from the facts of external nature and of consciousness, is at all co- 
extensive or identical with that belief in God which is the essence of religion; still less 
that belief in God as it actually exists and influences men has kad its origin in any 
such process of reasoning. “ Belief in God is a great primary fact in human na- 
ture, a fact which individual consciousness establishes, and to which the experience of 
the whole race bears witness. It is older and deeper than any arguments about it.” 
The positive religious value of the conclusions thus far reached, lies in the further in- 
ferences to be drawn from them. The theistic argument, if accepted as valid, estab- 
liskes a fundamental truth which is the condition and ground of all religious belief, 
but yet, by itself, may remain a barren and abstract speculation. The connection 
between natural and revealed religion is a question on which opinions are by no 
means harmonious, nor can we trace with entire precision the line of distinction be- 
tween them, but the conclusions of natural religion are the postulates on which revealed 
religion rests, and both must stand or fall together. Not only this, but the truths of 
natural religion render the fact of a revelation in the highest degree probable—the fact 
of a revelation, not its specific contents, ‘1am aware, ”’ says Dr. Diman, “that it 
may be objected that this claims too much—that if revelation be thus accepted as a 
postulate of human nature, we are logically led to the conclusion that revelation must 
have been primeval and universal; but this is a conclusion from which I not only do 
not shrink, but one which, on every account, I am inclined to accept.” “I by no 
means assert that, on the grounds supplied by natural religion, we can demonstrate, 
a priori, the contents of a revelation, for were that possible, the need of a revelation 
In the very idea of revelation is involved the existence of 
It would cease to be revelation if it 
The argument 


would no longer exist. 
truth which we could arrive at in no other way. 
contained nothing more than the unaided reason could search out.” 
from miracles, says our author further on, has been assigned a wholly disproportioned 
prominence among Christian evidences on reasoning of the same kind which leads a 
savage to see a more evident token of the divine presence in an eclipse than in the 
orderly movements of the planets. Inthe recorded miracles of Christ, two unvarying 
characteristics are noticed—his refusal to work them simply as marvellous displays of 
power, and the fact that when his miraculous power was exercised it was always as 
the purely nominal and easy exercise of a power belonging to him, and not as some- 
thing exceptional and strained. But the greatest of all miracles is Jesus himself, 
between whose highest teachings and the latest results of our study of the natural 
world exists the most striking analogy, Thus modestly upon the last page does the 
author give the conclusion ofthe whole matter: ‘I have sought to show not only that 
the rational grounds on which we believe in the existence of God have not been 
affected by any of the recent conclusions of science, but that these conclusions lead us 
to a point where this belief is forced upon us with irresistible power; that the new con 

ceptions of nature with which science makes us familiar render the presence and con- 
stant operation of God a most reasonable postulate, and that the modes of operation on 
which science insists, instead of making the mind averse to revelation, in reality har- 
monize with the most distinctive teachings of our holy religion. Whatever the per_ 
sonal attitude of some men of science, the bent and tendency of scientific thought is 
in a wholesome direction, and can only result in the fuller confirmation of the truth of 
which the Church is the pillar and the ground. The term ‘evolution’ need not disturb 
us in the least. In laying so much stress on this truth, modern science simply repeats 
what was taught by Thomas Aquinas centuries ago, that one increasing purpose runs 
through the successive stages of creation up to man. The more ¢arefully we study the 
process of creation, the more profoundly must we be convinced that this mighty process 
had its origin in mind, and the more devéutly shall we accept the teaching of Holy 
Writ, «In the beginning was the Word;’ ‘all things were made by Him, and without 
Him was not anything made that was made.’ ” Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bostcn, 
1881. Pp. 392. 

BuitpInG ERAs 1N RELIGION.—The publication of the literary remains of the 
brilliant Horace Bushnell is continued in a third volume just from the press, contain- 
ing such articles as were designated by Dr. Bushnell himself in a list headed, “ Reli- 
quiz,” as material for a volume to be published after his death. The first of the 
twelve articles in the book, gives the name to the collection, “ Building Eras in Reli- 
gion.” The others are, “ The New Education,” “Common Schools,” “The Christian 
Trinity,” “ Spiritual Economy,” “Revivals of Religion,” “Pulpit Talent,” “Training for 
the Pulpit Manward,” “Our Gospel a Gift to the Imagination,” “Popular Govern- 
ment by Divine Right,” “Our Obligations to the Dead,” “Letter to His Holiness, Pope 
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Gregory, XVI,” and « Christian Comprehensiveness.” ‘fo those who had the pleasure 
of hearing Dr. Bushnell, the opportunity to obtain some of his valued words will be a 
welcome one, while to those who must learn the man through his printed thoughts, a 
wide field of liberal, pure Christian thinking is thrown open. 
and bound, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1881. 


The book is well printed 
Pp. 459: 

Sewer GAs.—Mr. George Preston Browne, of Chicago, has gathered into book 
form much of the matter on the subject of Sewer Gas that he prepared upon his in- 
vestigations for the columns of the Chicago Zimes, under the title of “Sewer Gas 
and its Dangers.’’ ‘The book is not intended as a scientific dissertation on sewer gas, 
nor does it undertake to impart technical information on plumbing and the construc- 
tion of house-drains, but it gathers together so many suggestive facts that the earnest 
reader cannot fail to be interested in a matter which is of necessjty a vital one. Mr. 
Browne advocates the laying of ventilated drains, and the abandoning of clay pipes in 
favor of iron pipes. Several successful systems are freely described, in particular the 
Durham, now in operation in the town of Pullman, III. Jansen, McClurg & Co., 
Chicago, 1881. Pp. 242. 


DRIFT. 


—Frank Leslie's Weekly is hardly a paper to which the reader would turn in 
search of the original. Yet the unblushing plagiarism, in one of the recent numbers, of 
a story from Good Words,—which there appeared under the title of “ Visited on the 
Children ”—is paltry and despicable. A few lines on Newport, and a new title, « What 
Could She Do,” was all that was bestowed on the theft. 


—the tricyle has been adopted hy the Birmingham, England, police force for the 


purpose of facilitating the work of the summoning officers, to whom its use will for the | 


present be exclusively confined. Should the experiment prove a success, it is expected 
the use of the machine will be further extended. 


—Ata meeting of the Oxford district of the English Church Union last month, 


under the presidency of Canon King, a letter was read from Dr. Pusey, in which he | 


said that the law of England had been interpreted to allow of imprisonment for dis- 
obeying the biassed judgments of a secular court, overriding the judgment of the 
Court of the Church. Mencould not in the end despise those whom they had im- 
prisoned. The repeated sentence of imprisonment cheerfully submitted to had 
awakened a suspicion about the fitness of the court which inflicted it to judge in the 
things of God. Their business was now to claim that spiritual matters should be 
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determired in spiritual courts, and probably they would not have been in the present 
trouble had they prayed earnestly that God would illumnine the bishops. 


—M. Victor Hugo having presented his last poem to the President of the Republic, 
M. Grévy has returned the following reply: ‘“ My dear and illustrious Fellow-country- 
man—I have just read ‘ Les Quatre Vents de 1|’Esprit,’ which you have done me the 
honor to send me. They areas fine as anything you have written, but they cannot 
add to your glory. Pray accept my congratulations and thanks.” 


—In the City of London Court recently, a Mr. Payne sought to recover from the 
London Steamboat Company damages for breach of contract, together with extra 
expense and loss of time he had incurred in consequence. On the morning of Easter 
Monday the plaintiff took two return tickets—one for himself and one for his wife—by 
the defendant company’s line of boats from Westminster to Rosherville, for which he 
paid 3s. 6¢. On arriving at Blackwall the whole of the passengers were ordered to 
await the arrival of the Gravesend boat. Several steamers passed the pier, but were 
too crowded to take up more, and he and his wife had to return to town by rail, for 
which he paid 4s. He now claimed 175. 6@, being 7s. 6¢. money actually paid out of 
pocket, and tos. for the loss of the day. The commissioner said the steamboat com- 
pany, when they contract to carry on public holidays, contract to carry people who are 
out for pleasure, and bent on wasting the day. The prosecutor was entitled to the 
return of the money paid in travelling, but not for loss of time. He would allow 7s. 6d., 


. and costs upon that amount. 


—A Royal Warrant makes the following announcement concerning the Victoria 
Cross: Whereas doubts have arisen as to the qualification required for the decora- 
tion of the Victoria Cross, and whereas the description of such qualification in our 


| warrant of January 29, 1856, is not uniform, our will and pleasure is that the qualifi- 


cation shall be “ conspicuous bravery or devotion to the country in the presence of the 
enemy,” and that our warrant of January 29, 1856, shall be read and interpreted 
It is our further will and pleasure that officers and men of our Auxiliary 
and Reserve Forces (naval and military) shall be eligible for the decoration of the 
Victoria Cross under the conditions of our said Warrant, as amended by this our 
Warrant. This probably means the distribution of several crosses for the recent South 
African campaign. 


—Mr. Francis Goodlake, the publisher of the London Zimes, was arrested the other 
day on a charge of criminal libel. In publishing the report of a divorce case a 
wrong hotel was given as the place where a certain misconduct occurred. The suit 
was dismissed on being called. 


—A celebrated Italian bandit, Giuseppe Exposito, was captured in New Orleans 
last week and sent back to France. One of his crimes—cutting off the ears of an 
Englishman who fell into his clutches—made him famous throughout England. 
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Bargain Room 
at the 
Chestnut-street 
Clothing House. 


Everybody knows what to ex- 
pect when we begin the late-season 
mark-down, viz., clothing fine and 
not fine, but always good of its 
kind, at less than the cost of 
making. 

Let these examples show the 
drift of prices : 


Men’s suits 


made for going for 
$8 $5 
10 6.50 
13 9 
14 10 
% 10 
18 10 
16 11 
Boys’ suits 
made for going for 
$5.50 $4 
6.50 5 
10 6 
11.50 a 
Children’s suits 
made for going for 
$4.50 $3 
5 4 
7 4.50 
7.50 5 
10 7.50 


and many others; but these here 
are a large stock themselves. 
Besides there are quantities of 
odd garments at even larger re- 
ductions: and bargains in fur- 
nishing goods. Whatever we 
seem to have too many of are in 
the bargain room. 

Anything unsatisfactory bring 
back promptly and uninjured. 


JoHN WaNAMAKER & Co. 


Chestnut, below Ninth, Philad’a. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Total Assets December 31, 1880, . . - ° 
Surplus over all liabilities, 
Massachusetts Standard, 4 percent. . we 


$15,573,297.62 
$2,607,908.52 





This agency has been established over twenty years, during 
which time nearly three million dollars have been paid in death- 
losses, endowments, profits, etc., WITHOUT ONCE ENTER- 
ING A COURT ROOM TO CONTEST THE PAYMENT OF 
A SINGLE DOLLAR. 





Benjamin F, Stevens, Pres. Joserx M, Granens, See’y. 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, General Agents, 


No. 133 Sovurn Fourtu Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


| J. L. ERRINGER, President. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts; 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults, 


THOMAS ROBINS, AMES L. CLAGHORN, 
. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, 


. P. McCULLAGH, 


EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. 
——DIRECTORS:. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 





EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, JAMES M. AERTSEN, 
Hon. WM. A. PORTER, ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
EDWARD S. HANDY WILLIAM S. GRANT. 
ALEXANDER BROWN, 





‘SHENANDOAH VALLEY R. R. 


THE ONLY ALL-RAIL ROUTE TO THE 


Wonderful Caverns of Luray, and for White Sulphur, Va., 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, ROCKBRIDCE ALUM SPRINGS, SWEET CHALYBEATE SPRINGS, WARM SPRINGS 
HOT SPRINGS, HEALING SPRINGS, and others on the line of the ‘ 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY, 


COMMENCING JUNE 15, 1881. 


Cars will leave Pennsylvania Railroad Station, 


For Luray, - : 


For WHITE SULPHUR, 


New York, PHILADELPHIA. 
- 4.25 A, M. 9.00 A 2 
- 8,30 P. M. 11.55 P. M. 


PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS on 8.30 P. M. train, from New York and 11.55 P. M. train, from Philadelphia, go through to White 


Sulphur. 


Passengers for the Springs have the privilege of stopping over at Luray to visit the Caverns. No special change in attire is requisite to enter. 


For Tickets and Information, apply to the ‘licket Offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
I 


General Offices of the Company, 


agerstown, Md, or 37 and 39 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


CHAS. P. HATCH, General Passenger Agent. 


JOS. H. SANDS, Superintendent. 





| Security from loss by Burglary, Robbery, Fire or Accident. 











THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST AND SAFE DeEposir COMPANY, 
Or PHILADELPHIA, 

IN THEIR NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
327—3831 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

CAPITAL, - - 32,000,000. 

The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BURGLAR- 
PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, according to 
size. An extra size for Corporations and Bankers; also, desirable 
Safes in upper vault for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults 
provided for Safe-Renters. 

VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME-LOCK. 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every description, in- 
cluding BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, DEEDS, 


| &c., taken for SAFE KEEPING, on SPECIAL GUARANTEE, 
at the Lowest Rates. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate charge. 

The Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS 
and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE AND EXECUTE TRUSTS 
of every description, from the courts, corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept sepa- 
rate and apart from the assets of the Company. As additional 
security, the Company have a Special Trust Capital of $1,000,000, 
primarily responsible for their Trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, ohn B. Gest, 
Alexander Henry, edward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibson, Thomas McKean, 
C. A. Griscom. 


PENN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co., 
CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS. . . - $7,467,181.35 
SURPLUS... «. . s+ « »« tga 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Dividends annually. Policies non-forfeiting for their value. 
Endowment policies issued at life rates. Agents wanted. 
Apply to H. S$, STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 


of Philadelphia, 
Office, 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Insures Lives, Grants ANNUITIES, Acts AS Executor, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, 
Anp Receives Deposits ON INTEREST. 

Lncorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual, 


g21 





CAPITAL, $450,000. Sure us, $827,338. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, Tuomas Riveway. Vice-President, Joun B, GARRETT. 
Treasurer, Henry TATNALL. Actuary, WiLt1aM P, Huston, 





SUMMER RESORTS. 
ATLANTIC CITY. 
MANSION HOUSE. 

LOCATION UNSURPASSED, Handsomely 
Furnished, Two Hundred Rooms, STRICTL V FIRST. 
CLASS, Eleyant New Billiard Parlor with Six New 
Collender Tables: Trof. Fames Brophy’s Orchestra, 
Coach to Beach, W. U. Telegraph and Union News 
Stand in Office, Finest New Summer Bathing Houses 
on the Island, Extensive and Airy Porches, Same ar- 


rangement as last season. 


CHARLES McGLADE, Proprietor. 


UN TED STATES HOTEL, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
BROWN & WOELPPER, 


wners and Proprietors. 


St. CLOUD HOTEL, 
Formerly “ ‘Tammany or Cleaver’s,”’ 
NORTH CAROLINA AVENUE, 
Near Atlantic Avenue, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
J. B. MYERS, Proprietor, 


(Late of Ashland House.) 


CONGRESS HALL. 


NOW OPEN, Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths, Band of Music. 
Remain in the Cars until Congress Hall is called at Massachusetts 


Avenue, GEORGE W. HINKLE, Proprietor. 


CONWAY HOUSE, 
CONWAY, N. H. 


Pleasantly located; fine view of mountain scenery ; 
half a mile from depot, and first-class in every respect. 
Good livery. Terms liberal. 

L. H. EASTMAN, Proprietor. 





YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN before beginning business 
should have a complete knowledge of its branches, forms and cus- 
toms, if they wish to achieve success. This is imparted thoroughly 
at the Bryant & Stratton Business College, 108 S. Tenth Street 
Philadelphia. Call or write for free Circular. 
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‘THE A MERICAN 


A NATIONAL SEMI-WEEKLY FOURNAL OF POLITICS, 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, 
AND FINANCE. 


Published every Wednesday and Saturday at No. 726 CuestnuT 
Srreet, Philadelphia. 


DELIVERED BY MAIL OR CARRIER. 








CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER: 


PAGE 

Norss, 217 
Eprroriac : 

Our Black Bonanza, 219 


Speciac ARTICLES: 
Republican Action in Pennsylvania, 
Resaits of the Protective Policy, 


LrrgRATURE: 
Diman’s Theistic Argument, 
Building Eras in Religion, 
Sewer Gas, ; : 
Drirt, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars a year. 

The American is not stopped at expiration of subscription 
unless requested. 

Remittances at risk of subscriber, unless made by registered 
fetter, or by check or postal order payable to W. R. Balch, 
Managing Editor The American. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Twelve Cents per line per insertion for outside pages; ten 
cents per line per insertion for inside pages. 

No objectionable advertisements or objectionable cuts will be 
accepted. Shorter advertisements may be moved to admit whole 
or half pages. 

The American is sent free to those advertising in it. 








All communications or contributions should be addressed to 
WW. R. Balch, Managing Editor 
THE AMERICAN, 
Box 1690, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘Office, 726 Chestnut Street. 





The New York Office of Tuz American is at 55 Broadway. 

The London Office of THe American is No, 4 Trafalgar 
“Square, Mr, B, F. Stevens, 

At each of these offices copies of THz AMERICAN can be ob- 
«tained, and iaiciecincnatiaden and advertisements will be received. 


ESTABLISHED 18er. 


JOSEPH F. TOBIAS & CO., *‘ 
Wine and Spirit Merchants 


241 CHESTNUT ST., Puitapevpuia. 


Sole Agents in the United States for 


‘Gtesler & Co.'s Blue Seal, Blue Seal « Special Dry” 
and Dry Verzenay 


CHAMPAGNE WINES. 


Price Currents furnished on application to our office. 
Telephone communication with all the principal houses in the city, 





NEW PICTURES. 
We are again in receipt of Beauti- 

ful New Engravings, New tho- 

tozraphs, Etc, of every charac- 

ter, suitable for Home Decoration 

an | Bridal Gifts. Also in stock 

all the 

ROGERS GROUPS. 
SOLE AGENCY. 


Circulars on application. The 
latest ones ‘‘/s it so Nominated in 
the Bond?” and ‘‘ The Referee,” 

~~ being very popular, New Small 
Tiles, Pani Small Cdlored Photographs, &c, 


New Styvce Mirrors. New Paintincs. Picture FRAMEs, 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


816 CuEstNuT STREET, PrILADELPHIA. 





Orders sie mail receive essai and Full Attention. Telephone, 


-_ 





“WILLIAM D. ROGERS, 


CarRIAGES, 


1009 & 1011 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





| ippincott’s Magazine, 


A POPULAKX ILLUSTRATED 


MONTHLY OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART 


AND TRAVEL, 


—AUGUST NUMBER — 
NOW READY, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CONTAINING:—1. A GLIMPSE OF THE CUMBER- 
LAND BORER (First Paper). By Rose G. Kingsle ILLus- 
TRATED.—2. THE HOME OF THE GIANT SQUID. By C. 


F. Holder. TrLustratep.—3. | HALATTA. By Frank Seweil.— 
4. CRAQUE-O’-DOOM. A Story. ‘Concluded... By M. H. 
Catherwood. ILLtusrraTED.—s5, *‘ NEW GROUND.” By S. M. 


A. Collins.—6,. BEFORE THI DAWN. By Marion Couthouy. 
—7. CAPTAIN PUT’S NOVEL. A as By Susan B. Long. 
—8. ZOOLOGICAL CURIOSITIES —Secretiveness. By 
Felix L. Oswald. Ittust<atTEp—9. FLOWERS. By John B 
Tabb.—1o,. ON THE WRONG RIVER. By C. F. johnson, 
— NEW YORK’S FRESH-AIR FUND. a Philip G. 
ubert, Jr.—12. SANTA LUCIA. A Story. iy i Dy. 
Kelley —1r;. THE PENSION OFFICE—14. COrnG TO 
HOUSEKEEPING IN NORTH CAROLINA. By A. L. 
Bassett.—15. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP: 7. Public Topics: 
Not an Argument for Reform. 2, Place aux Dames: What One 
wants in the Country in Summer. 3. Art Matters: The Art- 
Student in Munich. 4. Amccdotical and Miscellaneous: Very 
a A Model Examiner.—16, LITERATURE OF THE 


A CHARMING NEW SERIAL STORY, 
—BY SHERWOOD BONNER— 


AvuTHor oF “ Like Unto Lixz,’”’ Etc., 


Will be commenced in the September Number. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOK AND NEWSDEALERS. 
Terms :—Yearly Subscription, $3.00; Single Number, 25 cents. 
Crus Rates:—Three Copies, $7.50; Five Copies, $11.50; ‘Ten 
Copies, with an extra copy to the club-getter, $22.00. 
4@—-SPECIMEN NuMBER mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 20 cents: 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT &® CoO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








JUST PUBLISHED: 
PINTO’S GREAT WORK ON AFRICA. 


HOW I CROSSED AFRICA: 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE INDIAN OCEAN, THROUGH 
Unknown Countrigs; DisCOVERY OF THE GREAT 
ZAMBESI AFFLUENTS, Erc. 


—By MAJOR SERPA PINTO.— 
Translated from the author’s MSS. 
—By ALFRED ELWEES— 


With 24 Full-page and 118 Half-page and smaller Illustrations, 
13 small Maps and 1 large one. Two vols. 8vo. 


Extra Cloth. $7.00. Half Calf. $11.00. 











“‘It is racy, amusing, interesting, and in its way highly valu- 
able as well. He tells the story of his great feat in crossing from 
Benguella to the Zambesi in a straightforward fashion and with 
much vivacity. As a whole, Major Pinto’s k is at once a 
charming romance of African travel and a useful contribution to 
African geography.””—all Mall Budget. 

‘One leaves his account with regret, for he has most of the 
qualities that make the African explorer entertaining. oh e 
manner of telling his story is so free from self-glorification, is so 
direct and modest, that it wins the reader from the outset.’”’—Mew 
York Times. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 











MRS. GEOFFREY. 

By the author of ‘‘ Phyllis,’”’ “ “Molly Bawn,”’ ‘‘ Beauty’s 

Daughters,” “Airy, Fairy Lilian,” etc. 1zmo, Extra Cloth, 

$« 25. Paper cover, 60 cents. 

“To say the truth about it, it is the most fascinating of the 
series. ‘Lhe plot is cleverly woven, the descriptions are refreshingly 
original, and the narrative and dialogue sparkling.” —Baltimore 
Evening News. 

“Itis a book you can’t help liking, and it is sure to find lots of 
readers and add to the already well established fame of its author.’ 
—Boston Post. 


ANNALS OF BROOKDALE. 
A New Encianp Vitiace. A Novel. 
$1.25. 
“‘Contains graphic sketches of foreign travel.’’—Boston Globe. 
“A lively story, with some good character-drawiny in it.”’— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


RULES OF LAWN TENNIS. 
As Authorized and Adopted by the U. S. Nationa, Lawn 
‘Tennis Association. With a Description and Plais of the 
Game. Printed by authority of Executive Committee. Paper 
cover. 25 cents. 


1zmo. Extra cloth. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT ® CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 








The State of Maine, 


with its long stretch of Sea Coast, its mountains, its unbroken For- 
ests, its innumerable Lakes and Rivers, offers attractions unsur- 
passed as a place for 


SUMMER RESORT. 
THE MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 
the only rail route between Portland and Bangor, makes connections 


for all parts of the State an 
THE MARITIME PROVINCE, 


and is the route to be taken to all of the Hunting aud Fishing Re- 
sorts of Northern Maine and New Brunswick and to the Seaside 
Resorts of Booth Bay, Mt. Desert, St. John, Halifax. etc. 

For MT DESERT this line should be taken to Rockland and 
thence by steamer; or to Bangor, and thence by stage or steamer, 
Additional accommodations and attractions being offered each year. 

Ask for, and secure Excursion or other tickets via this line. 


PAYSON TUCKER, 


F, E. BOOTHBY, Superintendent, 


* General Ticket Agent. 
PortLanp, Me., May 15th, 1881. 


—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Suiep AND Encine BuitpiInc 
Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


WM. ‘SELLERS & Co, 


—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Columbia Panties 
ARE THE MOS7 DURABLE. 


None genuine unless stamped on hendle: “COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR, DROWN & CO., MAKERS. Are made of 
FINE SOFT GINcHAM, will not turn 6vowa or gray, or soil the most 
delicate garment in dripping. 


WM. A. DROWN & ce. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
246 Market Street, 498 and 500 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 





we P. ‘WALTER’ s SONS, 
Machinists’ Tools and Supplies. 


AGENTS FOR 
NORTHAMPTON EMERY WHEEL Co., 
REYNOLDs & Co.’s MACHINE AND SETT SCREWS, 


1233 MARKET STREET. 


LEARY'S| 
OLD BOOK STORE 


No9 SoutH NINTH STREET! 


FIRST STORE BELOW MARKETS? 














MERICAN WATCH SALESROOM. 


RIGGS & BRO. WALNUT ST. 


Corner of Dock. 
_Watches and Jewelry Repaired. 


“ANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
ARE THE BEST 
DAVID LANDREITH & SON 

21 and 23 s. ‘SIXTH STREET 

YAMES Pp WooD & co. 
STEAM HEATING rij VENTILATING 

Wood's American Kitchener Range 
gw SOUTH /FOURTH STREET. — 


FERREE & CO , PUBLISHERS’ SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
forall American and Foreign Periodicals, at Club Rates. English 
Books 25 cts. per shilling, a W. cor, Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 
a 








Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter.. 





